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EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


PART L 


a 


(OPENING MUSICAL THEME) . ‘ 
‘BLAIR: I'm Wendy Blair with NPR'S OPTIONS IN EDUCATION. 


iu? OPTIONS IN EDUCATION is a news magazine about all the issues 
in.education -- from the ABC's of preschool to the alphabet ’soup of 

Jf government programs. If you've ever been to school, we have some- 
thing that will interest you. . : ’ 


MERROW: I'm John Merrow. There are 8 million school age children. 
with some kind of handicap. How public sghools treat these children 
now, and what their future may be like in our schools, is the subject 
¢ of this week's OPTIONS IN EDUCATION. 
: YETA GALIBER: It's really not easy to fight this system 
2 ; because I feel that this system programs people to 
fail. Le us 


“a 


\ WOMAN: It's really amazing how ace affection you 
can have between the non-handicapped and the handi- 
capped youngster. 


JOHN BOBO: You see it in the face. You know that 
a feel uncomfortable. * : 
Normal kids.don't learn to accept the 
er ren, and the kids who are handicapped don't 
learn to live with the so-called "normal" children. 


‘ $ r) 5 
JOHN BOBO: Society feels that these people need to be 
. lated because they hate to think of themselves in 
4 . Sy position: . They ‘shove us aside in¥a corner, and 
i they don't have to’ ‘be reminded that these eaLnge exist. 
€ 
JOHN CALLAHAN: - They're saying that, they’ re above the fray, 
and they're more SEP EARS: than anyone else. That a0, Weise 
Pi just ‘doegn't’ waht; ; an : 
1# : JOHN BOBO; = They say, “Hey, oh, t'm sorry?~ You' rean , 
: ampytee.." They don't say, "Hey, what are your views 
on this or that?" . ' 


- -— : "MAINSTREAMING". : 
: F / ~~! : i eile ‘ %, 
td 


MERROW: Laura Rausher and Billy McCarthy talk to Reporter David 
Freudberg in- Boston. 3 


Ps LAURA:'’ Our school, when it first started, was named.* The Industrial 
Schogl for Crippled & Deformed Children. So, they tried to change 
it. They' changed it to The Industrial, School for Crippled'Children, 
which was ‘still not that gdod. And, then, finadly, they changed it 
to the Cotting School for Handicapped Children. The kids got together 
and decided on that name. : : ss 6 

. oF ows ‘ 
BILLY: ‘Because of attitudes, some non-hahdicapped people are more 
, handicapped than the actua'l phygically handicapped,’ Just because of, 
° . , their attitudes. vee ‘ee 


Fe , 


FREUDBERG: Do people stare at you a lot? die te 


on 


LAURAt Yeah. ‘ 


FREUDBERG: How did that make,you feel inside?, 


LAURA: Angry. But I guess I've learned to accept it more. But" 
you realize - thaybe like you said’- that they're the ones with the 
problem; if they nave to stare at you, you know. And you eventually" 
learn to accept it, and not let it bother pits : ‘ 
5 ’ 4 a 
. FREUDBERG: You bo go to a school where there are other handicapped 
children. Does it give you some comfort and make you feel better to 
be, among people who\are in, the same boat? 


LAURA: I think that integration wouid be a great. behefit to almost 
all handicapped kids. If 150 kids are put into:one school, a- special 
‘school for handicapped kids, the kids who are not there - the" so- “ 
called "normal" kids --don't learn to accept the children, and the 
kids who are handicapped don' 't. learn|to live with the so-called 
normal children, 
BILLY: The kids I know - right? - a the same as we are like. I 
get along good with them. We wrestle, and, we play kickbal?, and we, 
have a lot of fun playing that. | ; ; 
FREUDBERG: Being handicapped is an education in, and of ieahae. What 
" lassons about life ae at leaxned? ; 


BILLY: My teacher Last’ year L right?! - told us w hie world was 
and stuff. ; . (* 


’ 


. i! a) 


“BMLLY: Or mape. "80, we had: a heig the taacher to wat a ‘flat map 

so she could show us how the flat map and the round map make different 

kinds of ‘people ‘and the handicapped ee A flat «map, right? ‘It's’ 
held differgnt than, the xound maze \ > 


UDBERG : onmaps and state? ‘ - f a 


. 


e a 
" LAURA: But it's the same worid. 


. 
. 


MERROW: Laura asta age 16, and Billy McCarthy, age 13, talking 
with Reporter David aaa iis of Station WGBH in Boston. 


. BLAIR: Laura, who's s paraplegic, ee ‘that handicapped and non- 

5 eA | handicapped children should go to school together. There's a word . « : 
for that - "mainstreaming" - and schools began placing some handi- 
capped children in regular classes as.early as 1920. By the 1950's 
many educators questioned the wisdom of segregating. -handicapp d 
children into special “education clagses. 


YETTA _GALIBER 
o g 2 . ' 
_GALIBER: Its really not easy to. fight this system because*I feel 
this system programs people to fail. 


SNE BLAIR: That's Yetta Galiber of the District of ‘Columbia Information: 
Center for Handicapped Individuals. “ 


GALIBER: We've lost a generation or two of eavpie ‘hecause we have 
not cared, and reached out. But I think the new legfSlation that's 


a 
. 


. being enacted will enable:all handicapped persons to have an oppor- 

+ turff{ty for education, socialization and for real life. And I think 
the community needs to understand about the rights of the handicapped. 
All kinds of rights::' The legal rights, the'seéxual rights -- whatever 
rights we enjoy they, too, have a right to enjoy. ii Pey taxes. 


BLAIR: ' Galiber aes new legislation. It's called nah Education 
of All Handicapped Children Act" - or PL 94-142. Passed in 1975,.the 
‘ Act saya that the states must pgovide a free and appropriate gducat ion 
for all handicapped children. The legislation also mandates “main- , 
streaming" ‘or pufting handicapped children in the least restrictive * 
environment. ,Yetea Galiber- believes that this is desirable and 


possible. , F 3 i 


GALIBER: This way we will “make productive citizens, hopefully, out 
of -these ‘aitiaren, and give them an apportunity to have the so-called 
"good Life” in“America. T key to'this whole thing is early inter- 
vention and early identification - so that many of these children, if, fe 
they' re picked up early enough in life, by the time ee reach school 
age, ane? might well ‘fit right into the mainstream. 

sary human being has the right to@Bach his or: her maximum 
potential, and if we pick up these children early in life, many of 


them - by fhe time they reach school age - the help that they would / 
have received might even do away,with that handicappin ondition. / = 
resch~ 


Many of these children are not picked up until 
public*schools. So, they've’ lost that period of anes ives’ when 
help could have been given. = 

ns a 7” . 
BLAIR: Yetta Galiber of the D. C. Informatian Center for Handicapped 
Individuals talking to Reporter Tim Cox about early identification of 
disabilities in children so that they can be “mainstreamed” into a 
normal] school situation. ; ‘ 
MERROW: . - Mainstreaming has many a eonadada ‘one of the strongest is 
Dr. James Gallagher. ; t 


¢ ’ 


DR. JAMES GALLAGHER ; 
GALLAGHER; There are’ some people who have lived their whole life, . Pe 
you know, and if they've played their cards right, they'11 never run 


‘into a handicapped individual. 


MERROW: Dr. ‘Gallagher directs the frank Porter ‘Graham Child Develop! 

ment Center in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, He told Gary Shivers of - ica 
‘Station WUNC about the LESCaLE Lee of training teachers to instruct ‘ a 
handicapped children. : 


“es 


GALLAGHER: Well, there’ 8 no one tekcher that deals with all of them. 

In cettain special areas, like deafness for example, you have to have’ 
special training in that particular area to help a youngster .develop 
language and help the yourgetar understand what other pedple are trying 


‘toc mmunictate to thenl. 
. SHIVERS: Is it important to integrate the special ‘student and the 
-non-handicapped scudant in the ‘same classroom, in the same kind of 


setting? ; = 2 
. L . . Ls 
GALLAGHER: I, think most people in Special education Gotlia say "yes™ : 
that there are a number af. phtases ‘used now like "least restrictive 
environment," which’ means. -- Take the: y Susiga cee HAO is handicapped 
‘ 
+ 


so and desires as other: youngsters. 7 
S 


say t6 the teacher - "Now, w 


° o 1 Sage oad . 


only as far from the normal setting as is ‘absolutely necessary. In 
one case that might mean taking the youngster out, of the. normal class- 
room for. an hout or, two a day with a special teacher, where he'll get 


: remedial lessons. But ‘he'll stay in the regular classroom. 


For others, the more serious and long-term effort, it might 
mean.a special class. In a more and more severe case, it might mean 


' taking him to an institution. It's relatively easy to push the 
. youngster off. Special education, sometimes, turns out to be an 2 


SAC IIBRODAEY process mepqieA ny as a remedial process, ¢ ‘ 


It's easy "to get the youngster from the regular education 
program into the special edudation program. It’s very difficult to 


. get him from the special agree 4 program back into the normal program. 
t 


What we're now trying to do is t@ take that handicapped youngster only 
as far as absolutely necessary, and we think that that's an advantage 
to the handicapped youngster who has to eventually integrate into a 
non-haridicapped world, and, also, it's very good for the non- handicapped 


tyoungater who learns a. little bit about what a handicapped child is. 


They! re children with handicaps, and .they've got the same needs and 


J 
HI : Teachers, really, of all ages must have POO RCRED SS children 
in their classrooms. - 


_ GALLAGHER: ‘Mést people do  itct really grasp the ee range of 


individual differences th4t yeu can have in ‘a-given age group. If ° 
you took a gnoup of fifth ‘graders, ten year olds, for example, you'll 
have a number of them who will be performing” at a second or third 

grade level.- Some.of them will be non-readers. Some others will be 
reading eighth and ninth’ grade and starting: to be intérested in 


: shakespeare - just as gifted youngsters’. 


You put these thirty younhaters together with one teacher, and 
has to be done is you have to 
individualize the instruction for.each of these children." That's a 


’ lot easier said than done: And the,teadcher who is without any special 


back-up or support help to aid her in this can be excused for‘ saying - 
"This is a terrible burden to have me trying to deal with all of these 
severe problems along with a whole range of other things that are 
characteristics with which .the.children come into the class." So, 
the secret, in a lot_of respects is to provide: back<zup support for 


‘these ‘teachers ‘so they don!t feel they're all alone, and don't know 


what to do. And if you can provide some psychologists and remedial 
specialists of various sorts, special education teachers, who can. be 
a,resource to’the regular teacher, then the teacher feels that if she 
ae into a difficulty and doésn't kfrew what to do, there is’ somebody 
to go to who will tell them what tg do. This is very different from 
just, being left out ‘on your own, and saying -- "Good luck to yon We 
hope you can haridle the difficult sityation you have Sewn : there. 


We still haven’ t solved the problem of providi, g services to 
the handicapped youngster “in two major areas of the country~ One is 


. the rural area. And the other is the urban area. There the problems 


are so: intense + and there are go many of them - that trying to get 
the level of resources in there to make an impact on the problem is a 
very serious matter, and I think in all fairness we really haven't 


solved that problem very often. ty 


7 on “the place where the youngstér really gets pretty sleniate: care 
‘’ right now is in-your general suburban areas. 


MERROW: Dr. James Gallagher talking with Re srter Gary Shiyers from 
WUNC in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. . 


’ 


. 


\ 4 a \ 
Bak Gallagher says that adequate educational opportunities exist, 
in’many suburban areas, but two parents from Montgomery County, 


Maryland, one‘of the wealthiest counties be the HatEons would 
disagree. 


PARENT: ‘Ted is not disabled - he's a vary dieapiing: 
child. He's one that. takes garage doors apart and 
bicycles apart, and this-kind of thing. He's a very 
normal -child, sa for all practical POLECESS, he is ? 
deaf. ae 


. 
a? ' 


BLAIR: Phyllis and Bill Warshau didn't know that their val avene= 
old son was deaf until he was nearly two., Pediatricians and 
educators mislabeled Ted, and told ‘his parents Ted had memory~ ~ 
retention problems, or, perhaps,"dyslexia” After they discovered . 
Ted's deafness, they tried mainstreaming, keeping Ted in the public 
school system, ‘but they felt he didn't learn adequately.- Finally, 
the Warshaus reached a painful decision to send Ted away toa. 
boarding school for the deaf in Frederick, Maryland. They talked | 
With Reporter David il al ST 


aad 


” re oe ‘ 


Is & BILL WARSHAD 


evening at 5:30 and going back to school; And, while we packed his 
bad for the week; he used to pack his bag; and he would hide, be-- 
cause he did not want to go baak to school. He wanted to stay home 


brother and sister... He resisted\that for some two months in his guy 
first year out there -- two ynd,a half months. Sometime after : 
Thanksgiving, we: noticed a marked change ,in him, that he did not 
resist &s much. He started ‘looking forward to going to school. 


PHYLLIS: ‘And this. child, has really blossomed in gf as two years thak..* 
he's been there. ‘ — * 
SBLVIN: But up to this point, it seems that Ted's education wit a 
series of very frustrating experiences. 4 


bd , 
‘ 


PHYLLIS: It was, REY : 


SELVIN: What's ‘the lesson there? ° ; 
PHYLLIS: We have to have our Beople who are advizing parents have a 
better knowledge of what it is they're trying to accomplish and stop 
arguing about methodology between themselves, but I think that they- 
really should listen to what a parent has to say. It has only beén 
in recent years that they have felt that parents have any common 
sense at all. If we had had more direction to the program, we wouldn't 
have hac so many years of frustration. Parents were still just as 
frustrated as their children in many ways, ;because they knew there 
had to be something more than a child graduating from school on a 
third-grade reading level, etc. We were aiming very high for our 
children. We have been put down many times for that, because I told 
one of the educators that I expected Ted to go to college, and she F 
said, "Well, aren't you aimingyvery high?" and - "You're going ‘to 
be a terribly disappointed parfént." ' 


BILL: ‘If you aim low,. you y hit low. So, you aim for the highest 
level of achievement you can. er, 


eS ok ‘ 


, 


* . s a E . . 
PHYLLIS: Tinta eights St . a 54g 


SELVIN: Now, you as parents, * obvidualy have more_ insight into Ted 
than, say, .a teacher or a What. kind of problems do you 
come across with other people? You, mentioned before labeling Ted 
- and, ead cial putting him at an automatic dteadvantage. 
2 f e PHYLLIS: had been told that he haa a sitteryokekentlon problem. 
We had been told that he might have"dyslexia;' and we thad been told 
that -- oh, I can't remember all the labels at this ‘point -- but 
» it's very frustrating to a “parent to go into a’ hearing. school and 
hear this new terminology that all the téachergs. are-using, and come 
away from-a conference and féel that you don't’ know, a thing that has 
: been said. F i y 
When we went- to Frederick, for site, there ‘was a vast 
‘ différence in their attitude. They*asked us:to déscribe our child, 
and I told them much the same’ as I did you earlier, that I feel he's 
‘ a very normal child. He said, "Do you have any more to say about ~~ 
" : him?" I said, "Well, we-Have always felt that he's rather bright, 
but we've been told that he has this problem and this problem and 
S . this problem," and I said, "It might/just be that ‘wetra wrong, but I 
ad _ just can't get over this mother inatinct that he -is,a ‘reasonably 
’ : _bright child." So, they put him through a battery of tests and so. 
: : on and so forth; and they came back after wet pated the floor fory 
several hoyrs -- they had Had Ted most of the day. - They said, "We 
_ have good news and bad news/for you." And I thought?’ here it comes - 
‘we're going to have more labeling. But they didn't label Ted. They 
said the good news is that,,"He ig ‘not a ‘bright child +- he's a 
A 4 _- brilliant child.’ He has scored very high." Now, you and I know 
ees that one test is not conclusive, ‘but rat least;’ here was .sqme encour- 
~~ OU agement to the parents. The bad news*was the fact that he was a 
ON ee & mere shell -- he did not have’ the :language for a-child of his age. 
5 He was a shell of a child, because he could not express himself. 
=“ © He did not have the means to say what. he wanted to say. ’ 


. 


'. os Once he acquired these skills out there, ‘he, just biossoned, 
qi, It's not the optimum argangement for any «child “to” live away from 
é ‘home, especially at that age. I know in pa circles that's the 
a) thing to do--- the minute yotr ‘child ‘is, .born, you enftoll him in 
oS gen school, and so on, and so forth.’ But.we don't feel that 
ut_it. “I.think they miss a great deal from being away, but 
' i os jhas to be away, becaysé at's not ayailable here in that we 
concept"that it is there, we’ feel that we.have.made the right deci- 
sion, and it has certainly: been beneficial: to the'entire family. 
» We're a-much more stable family.than we were two years ago. It was 
rvery disrupting - having Ted'so frustrated all the time, and the 
temper tantrums, and so on; Which: were nothing more than trying to 
“be understood. .~ 5 aig? 4 


} SRLVIN: You “were talking before about dete spehiide: and I'm ' 


aq wondering if the sort of attitude where u-treat a child as you 
<a atid would any other child - the child with a form of disability - have 
o _ you tried that? And.wHat's your experience with that? 
* PHYLLIS: If you want to call it mainstreaming in the sense that we 


sent him to the local: school, which is,°T suppose, what you are 
referring to, we did do that -at the kindergarten level, and Ted 

ro was treatéd more as a mascot than he was a student. They’ liked him. 
His social development was inka bit his educational development was 
just nil.> 


-SELVIN: What kind of advice would you have for somebody who is in 
the same situation as you were about eight years ago? 


PHYLLIS: | I.think that a parent must learn as much as he or she can’ 
in order to do the best by their individual child, no matter what 
that handicap may be. And I think that's what is so sad about many 
parents -- they find a situation and put, thein child in it, and hope 
for the best. And that's not necessarily the way it should be done. 
I think the educators have to be very aware of parents, and their 

’ feelings and their needs, too. And the parent groups have gone a 
‘great deal to help correct that, and I think the schools are trying 
very hard to meet the needs of some of our parents: today. 

Before, we didn't know anything. It was -- we'll take care 
of, your child -- leave the teaching\to us -- you'go home and tend to 
the washing and tfie ironing, and so on. And, aren't-you-lucky-you- 
have-a-place+for~your-child kind of attitude. Now, they are trying 
to fill the needs’ of the parents as well as the children, and I 
think that's what ‘it should be. , ; - Pal 

Jt 7 ae 
SELVIN: Does it take a certain amount of’ courage, a cextain amount 
of’ perserverence as PEECHENS » 


PHYLLIS: Indeed it does. If-someohe had told me ten years ago 

that I would speak up to educators the way I have, I would have gone 
through this flooy. But it daes take a lot of courage, because 

you are not sure @hat you are right. You think, well, how-can I 

be telling them that I feel it should be this way, or this is not 
right, and so on and-so forth, when they have all the degrees and 
all the knowledge that they have. But, there is a mother's instinct, 
or, a family instinct) that tells you there has to be something better , 
than this, or there Has to be ano¢her dpproach. And I think that's 
where it's important. to take the time to listen, And I don't say 
that we're ‘always eau Many times we make mistakés too, but I 
think they have to be just as open as we're trying to be. 


BLAIR: Phyllis and Rill Warshau, talking with Reporter David Selvin. 
Teachers of the handicapped often find family frustrations affect 
the child's development as much an the school experience. 


PARENT ; In the begihning, “whadi parents have problems, 
+ they might come to this meeting crying, and everybody . 

ke helps each other get Simo the times. 
MERROW:: That's another parent who ‘participates in her deaf ch, la''s 
education, | Rach@i Kranz of station KSJN has this report from St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

TEACHER: Going to take it home to show mama. It can ~ 

fly-y-y-y. It can fly-y-y-y. 


CHILD: , Fly-y-y-y. 


TEACHER: . Fly-y-y-y .-- what I'm trying to get from 
Dawn now is an imitational pattern in. the inflection 
I'm using. She's not going to use the word, yet, 
meaningfully, “but you notice ‘how she tried to say fly. 


Okay, this is for mama. 


CHILD: Mama. 


TEACHER: For mama.. 


CHILD: Mama. | ; \ 


TEACHER: ‘You're going to take it’ home to mama -- he 

\ ° ean fly. Eee Sie : . 
KRANZ: Harriet Caplan is trying to teach partially deaf children 

, to talk, but Caplan doesn't just teach children. . She\also shows 
parents how they can teach their children. .- 


’ ‘Having a handicapped child canbe a frightening deatiliie fon 
many parents, and besides passing on a. few teaching techniques, the 
program tries to help the parents cope with their own, fosl mate 


. 


r os sf HARRIET CAPLAN , 
. S ~~ 
en There are many ways parents can react. They can absolutely 
hide in the corner and ‘refuse to do anything about it. They can 
; hand it over to someone else and say, "Here you do it -= I don't . 
' know anything about this." Or, they proceed to do something once 
they have gone through a grief cycle about helping their child, 
Pa and they easiness feel very close to ‘that child. ° 


We don’ t gear all of’ our training and all’ of our input to 
strictly the child's learning. We doa lot of counseling and a lot 
. of advising in terms of emotions‘and so on. Parents are so anxious 
, to do something, and to overcome this problem -- we have’ highly 
tivated parents for the.‘most part. Sometimes..it beComes over- 
whelming, and there are parents who will say to us, "I just 't.o- 
I ‘have to back off." And we will begin to realize, although the 
child may be capable of moving faster, mother just can't move that 
ae aad She has a home -she mae a family - _ has four other little 
children. 


But within tae boncnt the program is built around the fact 
that language can learned on the run. Hearing-impaired children 
can, learn language much as normal children'do, and they do that by 
dragging along next to mama,and hanging onto her ankles-while she's 
washing the dishes, and helping while she's Gusting and_cleaning. 
So, it's the everyday use of languagé that is: modeled. afpropriately 
for that child, and the imitation and the repetition that help the 
child to learn. . 


“4 o > 

These kids are learnisty to ‘gay, "Come mama, I want some, it's 
mine, move over, stop it"-- words that are functional in thei 
environment and words that they need to. use. They have begun t! 
realize that what comes out of mama's mouth and goes into their 
ear, whatever it is that they hean, means something. ‘And that if 
they do it, it will move their mre them. If they say to | 
mama, jump, she's going to get off chair and jump. It, mak®s 
things happen for them. 


KRANZ: What kinds of things’ do parents do? 


CAPLAN: It's «ary easy to say to a kid, "Sit over there, now, I'm 
going to make the bed." These mamas are saying, "I'm going to pull 
. the sheet -+ help me -- we'll make it smooth -- pull, pull, let's’ 
, ; _ pull the sheet." And it's going to take her three times~as long to. 
make a/‘bed, but the whole time she's doing it, she's feeding in 
é language: "Here's the pillow -- it's a pillow. -~- feel it -- it's : 
soft 7- tell me; it's soft." Maybe she does that everyday for weeks 


ag , i ae, ; _ Os 


and weeks and weeks. 
*think the parents’. feeling is a very positive one. 


have gone just to all ends. They have traveled,a great deal. 


share a\great’ deal of their feelings. 
it's asbeautiful thing to see a parent ‘who can finally come and 
: say, "Johnny said, 'come' todaY." Well, you know, her next door 
: neighbor loves her dearly, but her kid's the same age, and he's 
been saying come for months now. So, when 
"Johnny said 'come,'" it doesn't mean anythi 
. comes here, and: there are other parents who 
same thing who know what she has gone throug 
of him. It means something, and this also b 
: Place where they can come to stamp their fee 
By, or to say "I'm devastated" » whatever, witho 
we're all working for the gdod of the child. 


go. 


? 


responsibility is theirs. 


KRANZ: 
normal school program would. 


i 


e says to them, 


A 
And I think they sense that, and they kriow that the major 
We can give them a direction in which to 
We can give them some ideas of things to tackle. 
f° ‘ them some techniques and some games, but the actual, everyday, on- 
-going work is theirs. 


Family-oriented special education takes more time than a 

‘ And, then, there are the parent group 
' ‘meetings, which many working parents have to take time off to come 
to, Wut the parents say it's definitely worth the time. 


PARENT: | I've only been coming to meetings a few 
times, and I said to my friend, "It's almost like 
coming to group therapy." It's nice to know that 
there are other people here that have the same ° 
problems and to see what they go through, what we 
should look forward to, and what we're going to-be - 


‘facing~in a few years, but I think the people here 


are really special people. I really like it, and I 
can see where it has to change our family life, be- 
cause he will need special things throughout life, 
and the school system here is telling us what to 
look forward to, what he's going to need in‘ the 
future, and it's gétting us ready. So, I can't say 
enough about it. ae) 

¢ 
PARENT: We have a hearing-impaired child -- he. 
hasn't really heard nothing, and he can't under- 
stand nothing. So, it's helped us as far as what fe 
to say to him and what to talk to him about all the™™ 
time, because we can't just ask him a question, out, 
of the blue. If he's never heard the answer, he 
doesn't know what to answer. Everybody thinks 
their child is different, when ies farne out it's 
just a stage of life -- the’terrible two's,. you 
know.. It's a great help, especially when you get 
all the parents invglved. You've got to have the 
parents involved “Kgneyre the ones who are with 
the child most of ‘thé time. It's a great relief 
knowing that other people have the same problems and 
you're not alone. , If you have a problem and you 
don't know how to solve it, you can just talk-to any 
of the other parent’ here, and you'll have your 
problem solved just like that. ‘ 


oer | ce 


Pretty soon, he knows what sdft is. And I 


These parents 


Nobody knows -- you know, 


g. It does, when she 

re going through the 

to get that word out > 
comes a kind of a 

or to cry oar to yell 
being judged, because. ' 


We cansgive 


KRANZ: The family-oriented program was almost cut this year. The 
Minneapolis School System was tightening its budget and trited to 
reduce the program's funds, but when it looked like the school 
system's cut was ‘going to cause another cut in state monéy, parents 
lobbied successfully to save the\program. Why did they go to so 
much trouble? Well, the parents say that they just couldn't do 
withaut the program, because where else wouJd they find so many 
péople who know what it's” like to have a shandicapped child. I'm , 
Rachel Kranz. . , 


PARENT: A: lot of people, you.know, wil] say they know rae 
how you feel that you've got a hearing-impaired kid. e . 
Well, they just don't, unless they have had one, be- ~- 

cause they have been:hearing all their life, and every-. 

body they have been in contact with has-been hearing 

all their life. And, suddenly, when you.come in con- 

tact with somebody who doesn't hear, well, you just 

don*t know what it's like. So,, if you went around for 

a day with your ears plugged in, you'd be-lost. It's 


a great help -- it's really helped us a great deal. 
TEACHER: Take it home -- take it heme to show mama. \ 
(MUSIC) 


BLAIR: We've heard arguments for and against mainstreaming, but, \in 
fact, the Education of All Handicapped Children Act mandates that 
this be done whenever possible. The primary author of PL 94-42 is . 
Fred: Weintraub, Washington lobbyist for the Council for Exceptional 
Children. , Weintraub describes the law to John. 


FRED WEINTRAUB 


WEINTRAUB: I like to think of the law as really being two laws. 
One, it is just as you describe it -- a civil rights law for handi- 
‘capped children -- in that it says that by September 1, 1978, all ‘ 
handicapped children:of school age shall receive free appropriate 
public education. It also says that children ages 3 to 5, the pre-: 
school kids, shall also receive that, as long as such provision 
wouldn't be in conflict, with state policies. 


MERGgW: Is this the same thing for 18 to 21? | . & 
WE INTRAUB: Yes -- as of September 1, “1980, there's a delay. provision 
for those kids, but, in a sense, it finally brings an end to the 
practice that has gone on a long time. 

MERROW: What practice is that? 

WEINTRAUB: Which is that handicapped children -- our figures tell us 


that approximately one million handicapped children receive no edu- 
cational opportunity whatsoever. 


‘MERROW: That's out of roughly eight million handicapped children? 


WEINTRAUB: Right -- of the rest of the eight million, almost half of 
them are not receiving any special programs that they need in order 

to profit from the education. So, that finally, after. numerous court 

cases that have said these children have a right tS an education, and 
.after laws have said they have a right to an education, the federal 

_government has, in a sense, set a national iain: te al : 

sere ‘ 

wf 


Now, in addition, the law provides for procedural protection 
for the kids, so that in the decisions that are made in their lives, 
and in the kinds of programs that are provided there's protection 
for 'their families, so the children aren't inappropriately placed, 
or sent away to institutions when they don't need to be sent away. 
So, there is que process protection for the families. There are 
provisions whith prevent pri eaves eee testing of children -- 
provisions to protect confidentiality -- if you know a handicapped 

~child, you know that they have folders that are massive and all 
kinds of people dealing with them. And their records need ‘to be 
confidential and protected in order to protect parents' and children's 
rights in that ROGAN : 


‘ So, the bil, ‘addresses those things, and it's a protection ’ 
bill for children. On the other hand, there's a full recognition, 
that in order to serve all of these children, it's going to cost 
money. “And; so, the federal government has said that on the one 
hand, we want to protect the children and make sure that they get 
the services. On the other hand, we want to provide financial 
assistance to state and local governments to help them do it. So, 
the act provides an escalating formula that, if it is to be funded, 
would provide potentially in,the billions of dollars of federal aid. 


MERROW: You say if it is to be funded -- explain that. 
WEINTRAUB: . Wel2, I. guess the listeners would have to understand 
the difference between authorization and appropriation. Someone 
vonee:described ‘an authorization as "I promised my wife a mink coat, 
“ppt? z never appropriate the money." So, too, in federal law. The 
Congress sets authorizations, which is how much money we think is 

~ needed. And, then, it's up to the appropriations committees and 

= the President, etc., to determine.how much money. The thing that's 
exciting to me is that last year the federal government was, providing 
about $50 million for aiding states and local communities. That 

t jumped to a hufidréd million dollars. The Congress and the 

“President passed -- and the President just signed -- for next year 
$200 million. We're now in the appropriations committees, and the 
appropriations committees have already recommended well over $300 
million, so, at least, so far in terms of meeting the escalating, 
obligations--the financial,obligations of the Act--the Congress is 
right on target. And, again, it's a long way to go until we hit 
the billions of dollars, but we're at, least pleased that there is 
that direct movement taking place. 


MERROW: Will it cost billions of dollars to provide a free and | 
appropriate education for. handicapped kids, Fred? 


WEINTRAUB: X don't know, John. The figures vary. We have some 
people-wio do studies that tell us that it may cost another ‘four 
Billion dollars to serve all of the kids. Most of those studies are 
based upon some assumptions that I think we feel, perhaps, are not 
true. And that is, in order to bring the rest of the kids in, it's 
going to mean simply duplicating what's been done. 


s And I think you ‘eee that if you have a program in a community 
ur’ 


and you have all the administrative. struc es and all the people, 
and you're serving fifty kids, to serve another fifty doesn't neces- 
sarily cost you twice as much as the first fifty cost you. “ 

. = % * 


‘MERROW: What’ kind of handicaps are you talking about? 


* WEINTRAUB: «Children who are mentally retarded, physically handi- ~*": , ° 
capped, seriously emotionally disturbed, deaf, blind, and children 
with speciffc learning disabilities, who by reason thereof, require 

aa ’ - , special education and related services. Now, that last clause is 
the most important to me. Does it mean that a child in a wheel 
chair or a child with one arm is a: handicapped child under this 

‘Act? No-- only if their handicap requires or results in them 
having a learning problem that requires some special ‘intervention. 
We know that many handicapped children can go to'school just like 
any other child, and if, for example, we eliminate the (Steps so-that 
the kid “in a wheel chair can get into school, he may not need ony 
special education. 


MERROW: Does the bill speak to penee very question, though, of 
: school architecture? - r 

WEINTRAUB: , That's right -- the bill. says we ‘hive to eliminate the 

architectural barriers and, in fact, provide some financial incen- 

tives to do that. And g also, I think an important thing for the . a ais 

Aa goa ‘to understang is that sometimes handicapped children only 

ed special education for a short period in their life. If you 

.take a blind child -- if he can get an education which teaches him 

mobility, teaches him how so get around, teaches him Braille, and ° 

teaches him the skills he needs to communicate -- what we find with 

a heavy dose of early’ education, is that many blind kids are able to 

go to school by second, third, or fourth grade, just like any other 

kid, with very minor -help.- But, if we don't help, the future costs 

to society are massive, in terms of welfare support, in terms of ° 
ue : institutionalization, and in terms of a whole variety of things. 


« | MERROW: That handicapped child, that blind child, might not need ‘ 
special education services during the last six or eight years ak 
_agheeke rebels ; car 
“¢ WEINTRAUB : Exactly -- and that's what we need people to understand ae: =. 
better -- that, if we don't invest in educating these children and : 
aie. = people say it's too costly, we pay for it. later. Take a retarded 
- = kid, for pa ga and you don't help the child. “You don't provide 
. the education skills, and the result is institutionalization. The 
cost to'society may be a couple of hundréd*thousand dollars to 
: support that individual in an institution, where the cost of provid- 
_ ing the’ education may be thirty or forty thousand ‘dollars over the , r 
soe child's life. And, then, that child becomes a taxpayer and brings” A ” 
: returns to society. I know I live out in a community that tends to : 
"64 . build two-lane highways now, and years later, has to build another . 
; two lanek, and it doubles the cost. But it's easier to only’ pay for 
the twéd lanes now. But,.yet, many of the problems of our society, | 
‘.. ‘come back to haunt us, unless we ‘deal with them up front. 


= MERROW: . Fred, it strikes me, then, that if the, federal. government 
is gdéing to provide some money to educate handicapped’ kids, you are 
in a sense, then, creating an incentive for a school system to find 
handicapped children where they may not exist, in order to get the 
federal money. ‘There must be an upper limit on the number ef handi- Ke 
capped kids a school can claim to have. g = 
WEINTRAUB: That's.right.. The law specifically says that a school 


. ‘district may not count more than 12 percent of its Lani popu- 

nea ys 
MERROW: | What does the bill say, Fred, about mainstreaming -- the 
notion that handicapped children should be educated insofar as ; 
possible with children who are not handicapped? - 


ce. 


' 


a 
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WEINTRAUB: Thé bill uses a concept, that I like better. than the 
word mainstreaming. it's a concept called "least restrictive alter- 
native," which really says that handicapped children should be placed 
in regular classrooms with supportive ee unless that's not the ; 
appropriate program for the chil@.’ An then, children can be placed 
‘in special classes, speciai schools, or, ’ whatever may be necessary. 
The reason I like that better than the notion ‘of mainstreaming is 
that mainstreaming is often ‘misinterpreted to mean that we ‘ie going, 
to take all handicapped children and, as someone described, “ume 
them back inti Regular seme sete v 


MERROW: Does a state” “have to paxtichnake in PL 94- 1437, 
WEINTRAUB: Oh, etka is'absolutely no requirement in any federal 


law that says a’ state has to accept federal money - ‘There ,are penal- 
ties for failure -to payticipate. That's what I'm saying -- the 


penalties are the loss of federal money -- not just’ the federal money 
under this act, but “federal monies vurlder a whole ‘range of acta. = é 
‘ Bei; 


| MERROW: ‘Now, let's suppose Aitesediy there's some rebellion brewing 
out there in some of the states., Let's say one of those states 
declines to participate, to try,to-qualify for Boney under PL 94-142. 
What would happen then? ; 

t . 
WEINTRAUB!. ‘Well,‘one, if thé state declined to participate, it would 
,certainly not receive the monies provided under this act and not - 
receive monies provided under several other acts that are specified 
in the ‘law. If, however, the state, in) addition to mot*wanting | t& 
participate, r fuses t@ educate its handicapped children, it would 
then be in viol tiog of section 504 of, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. 


‘ 


MERROW: “ante out be a dusaedon to be decided by Ssidigetion: 
WEINTRAUB: Right, and I would imagine that parents of handicapped 


@ children and other interested peOple would take that state to court 


‘ander tHat act, or at least go the Office of Civil Rights which rs 
administers that .program, and probably take the issue to court. And 
if the court said, yes, that discrimination does exist, just as it 
does with school desegregation, ‘with women's rights, and a whole 
range of other things, then, that state or school district could ‘be 
subject to loss of all of its federal monies. And I think that's 
reasonable -- the federal government cannot,, because, again, we're 
dealing with constitutional rigHts, support a place or program that 
violates peoples' basic‘human rights. 


MERROW: For the past several years, there's been a trend toward 
equalizing in school finance toward ending what some’ people see as 
real discrimination on the basis of what district a kid lives in, 
whether a kid lives in a rich district or a poor. district. One 
objection to this legislation is’ that it's a non-equalizing bill, 
that it gives money to anyone who is eligible, regardless of how 
mpeh money that school district has to Begin with... .° 
~ 
WEINTRAUB: I wquild share that concern, and many of us agonized very 
much over that. We would hope that the fedefal government in coming 
years would take up the whole big: issue of school finance. We've 
reached the point in which the local taxpayer simply can't support 
any more: state governments in trouble.’ Somehow, federal government, 
state government, and local government have got to sit down and 
develop a national plan that's not a national takeover, but a x 
national plan that all can agree to for equalization, of education 
finance. ‘os 


Ve er 


- 


. -—~Rct of 1975. 


And ‘when that's accomplished, when we can come up with a 
fo¥mule or ‘a way. of dojing that,, that'g politically feasible, and 


“that everybody can-agree’ to, then, I'd be the first to want to amend 


this act to make it that way. The problem ,that those: of us . 
interested in the handicapped, very honest}, werent btight enough 
to be able to figure out how to come up with’ a school equalization 
formula when nobody gise’ in the whole area of education. has been , 
able to figure.it out either.’ I guess we they can- eae it gut, 
we'll be willing to accept it. Gir 

- MERROW: iteAarics Weintkaub, “Agsociate Executive Director of \the 
‘Council for Exceptional Childrén, and, al'so, one of the’ or, eh 
architects of*PL 94-142, 'the Education af All Handicapped children 


ae a 3 Ris Ph iad 
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MERROW: There's a lot of controversy puexonnling PL 945 5142: It has 
been deseribed in the latest skirmish in the battle for ‘civil rights, . 
but on the other hand, rebellion is brewing at the “staté. level. 
Next week, we'll hear from politicians and educators in Minnesota ~ 


. 


who are angry about what they might characterize as "federal maddl ings", : 


BLAIR: ' Meddling, money, and Ynainstreaming -- those are the major 
objections to PL 94-142, Most of the federal money will go directly 
to local school boards, not to state government. / And, finally, many 
states feel the law over-emphasizes the, concept of mainstreaming. 

John spoke’ with John Callahan of the National Conference of State 
Legislators while Callahan was waiting to testify before a Congressional 
committee in Washington, 

ry f 

‘ JOHN CALLAHAN 


CALLAHAN: If you have a situation, ejther at the federal or the 

state level, where special interest groups write legisiation, for 
example, this really dilutes the political accountability in these 
bills, because they may write the bill, but they don't have to pay 


the taxes for the bill, they don't ‘have to be accountable for the- 


government, they don't have to settle the court, suits, and what have 
you. And I think the situation that concerns state legisiators, for 
example, is that we have a lot of mandates in this bill, some of = 
which may be desirable, some of which may be premature, and some of 
which may not work at all. And until we begin to’ separate those 
things out and move in a deliberate fashion in this handicap issue, 
we're just going\to have chaos at the state and er seugs, 
MERROW: Let me be e devil's advocate here and pees for the other 
side. The argument Wquld be that this bill was four years in the 
making -- where were you folks during the four years? If you object 
to a Special int@rest group writing the bill, where were you in the 
our years in which testimony was being heard and th which people 
were ‘being asked to te&’tify and being asked for their opinions? 


,CALLAHAN: Well, first of all, states peve to serve more than just 
| the handicapped child, as you know. T 
| basic education which benefits the vad Pagina child and they have 


ey pour a lot of money into 


-- deal with voc ed, etc., so you can't expect the states to 
8 teams concentrate on special ‘ed the way the interest groups 
do. 

“me other thing the states were doing, of course, was funding 
special education at their own level. And, as you no doubt realize, 


. 
r 


' ' 94-142: I guess I'd like to reiterdte -- I think 94-142:is, in its 


' asians ed. Probably 95 percent of a 


. a i, ’ rd , « 

the feds still put up very litle money, in ‘tHe aggregate, for * a) 
1l special ed money comes 

rom the state and local government. So, you might say what-we . a 

were doing is we were picking up the bills and developing the pro- 4 

grams ‘while we were having this federal legislation written on,for | ~. * 


basic form, or its basic intent, probably not a bad bill; but there . sa 
are certajnly.undesirable features in the Bill which haye to be ; 
modified or curtailed, so that we don't have, for exenpia, a back- scien es 8 


lash against the handicapped. . 


i) . + . 


SERRE ‘What ate the undesirablé features? 


cAncanins Two or thrée things -- one is this fantace in the bill 
where the money is passed through to locai agencies, irrespective of 
whether they're rich or poor, or what have you.. Secondly, the man- _ 
date for frea and appropriate’ public ‘education at this point in-~the 

bill is a very ill-defined one. I think, as you're well-aware, the F : 

whole issue center's on mainstreaming.‘ In any case, the intent is ~ 


c clear —the sponsors’ of the bill are concerned about mainstreaming, ' 


“and I think the answers are not yet out on mainstreaming. We don't 


know how costly it’ is, we don't ‘know how effective it:is eduoation- ‘ : 

ally, and I think we've got to move very deliberately 6n that issue, ' 
both on the educational and fiscal side. Or otherwise, there will eer 
*be a backlash against cima education at the state-and local level. : 


MERROW: Cbrrect me if I'm wron + but I think the biil. calls for the 
least restrictive alternative does not mandate mainstream}ng. 


CALLAHAN: I'd say it's a code word for flainstreaming. . Least 
restrictive environment means the goal is for mainstreaming. Now,! 
we did some work on this in Maryland at the state level, and the 
effort there is, of course, to really get to Seer ee but get 
to it in a very gradual way. 


written by special intered4t groups. Isn't that, in fact, the way. 
of the world? I mean, t's the.way Congress works, Strip mining 
legislation was written by the special interest groups. Pollution 
legislation is written by the special interest groups. Why shouldn't 
the special education bill? 


MERROW: You mentioned rege your siection was that this ‘bill was 4 


CALLAHAN: But when a‘ special interest group so dominates the par- 

ticular political prgcess that it writes the bill to meet its ; 
particular agenda, and not the adénda of the public at large -- the : : ° 
parent of the normal child, the normal child, the taxpayer, etc.— a 

you're creating a disservice. You're creating a balance in the 

political process which will be corrected at a later date, and this 

is why I mention this backlash. I think, unmbess special education - 
begins to compete in a very responsible way with the disadvantaged 4 ; 
and the normal child and tries to fit its program in with the overall 

education, they're saying they're above the fray, and tHey're more 

important than anyone elee. That just doesn't wash. 


\ ‘ 
MERROW: John Callahan of the National Conference of State Legisla- 
tures, 

; ; 
(MUSIC ~- “Human Feeling") 


. 
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MERROW: The political d¢bate goes on and on, and we mustn't lose’ = 
sight of the fact that we're talking about people. Fifteen+year- 
old Carla Jackson has a( spinal condition which severely limits her 
mobility. She talked t it with Reporter Tim Cox. 

“ss x . 
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‘COR What are the’ things you're:host opcemey about in your life? 


‘ JACKSON: Eighth, passing to the ninth. Mdst éf my friends are- ar 


sos -., a 1s < al, 
; ri > 
a “. r ar © ‘ 
CARLA JACKSON aS 
. JACKSON: I'd eather be walled. handicapped than crippled, because ? 
. handicap wo be, you.know, kind of a nicer name than cripple. te * 
‘ ta not as of it, you' know. It"S just Tike being’ notmal, and rs 


.not an inner feeling -that I have of being handicapped. Well;‘at one °° .'% We 


time I couldn't deal with it, but my mother helped me to get out of “ts aye he 


“it. ‘So, ‘it doésn't bother me anymore. I used to cry over it.’ | 
People, you know, wouldlook at .me and ‘ask me questions. So, nQw,, 
I deal with what they ant to know and: just let, it. be., oan ‘ 


PORES My ‘eduention and what I'm A ie to do for the future, and 
a 


‘ Ly a“ 
. . : 


cox: * What kind 6£ plas. dq you have about what you're going” to be 
when you aes up? gis JS Se . 


JACKSON: | I Wave tt ‘really decided, + re “at firdt, I had my j 
heart set on being'a lawyer, but I made some research of it, and + 'R 
it's going to take me about two or three years to go into training 

for that. So, I have second Eiigate'ch ao7nd: that. : r 


COX: What grade,are you in now? ; . “i ! 


A Me . 


handicapped, and, like, we+have discussions on how people feel. You | 
knéw, for instance, if we were in a new neighborhood and had just ‘ 4" 
moved and, you"know, like the neighbors would look at us, and, you lee 
Jnow, gossip about us. That's what I don't like, becausey you know, - 

I fel: that, if you have sdmething to say of ask me, just go on and 

ask me - just don’t gossip to ‘anybody else abpht me, because, ii 

know, they don't know until they ask. 


COX: Do you feel like society is becoming more sensitive to the + 8 


needs of ae peopde? * a 


JACKSON: “ Yes, I do, because they're just getting to realize that we 


are living, too, you know. It was about a month ago when they started 
having these ‘special seats on the bus for handicapped children. ° 


(MUSIC ~- "Human Feeling") “oe i 


MERROW: Carla Jackson, talking to Reporter Tim Cox. Educators and 
politicians are trying to help the handicapped, but often, the 
handicapped are very good.at helping rerrens and one another. ll 


MAN: My basic feeling is that, it you can take. ten 5 
children which are trainable mentally retarded, and 

out of that, you can pull one up, “f think whatever Aas 

the program is worth, that it's worth that one. ‘i 


MERROW: Bob Douglas, aman handicapped by multiple sclerosis, 

teaches handicapped children to ride horses. The riding lessons 

- help build better coordination, - and Douglas t€lls Tom Steward that 
riding builds something else even more ampogyant, . ¥ 


~~ 


= 


ROB DOUGLAS 


DOUGLAS: Basically, the self-confidence which most of these kids 
lack can be found with that thousand pound animal. The problem 
that you run into is that educators are geared in one sense on a 
narrow track. S80, to involve a new program, and especially using 
«horses, is sort of off: the beaten track. es ‘ 


TEACHER: My name is Delores Washington Adair, and I'm a teacher. at’ 
“the Mamie Dee Lee School for Retarded Children in Northeast Washington, 
D.C; | At my school, we have children from ages 6 to 21, and we 
thought the younger children would’ be more interested ‘in the program. 
80, we chose 13 children, children who were very withdrawn, and we 
thought that because they had dogs and a liking for different 
animals, that the horse-riding program would benefit them. 


STEWARD: Did you have any trouble getting any of them up on a horse 
the first time? ' Ey & : 


ADAIR: Oh,#yes, we did. We had three children with tears -~ and 
é now one of them is. so happy to come on Tuesday, that he's the first 
» one to say, "Is today Tuesday, the horse-riding day?" 


STEWARD: Which horse are you going to ride? 4, 
CHILD: Parfait. 7s : A 


. 


STEWARD: Have you ridden him befpre? Tp 


, CHILD: Now * - Ra 


_ CHILD: Jigsaw. 
STEWARD: - Are you ‘a good rider? 
CHILD: Yep. ‘ 
STEWARD: _ How dg you know? 
CHILD: I know it. Guess who's coming? 


‘STEWARD: Who? 


* CHILD: MY brother. 
STEWARD: Is he going. to see rou fide today? 


° - ~ 
ILD: I hope so. I told my father, my mother, my sister, Susie’ 
bie, and, then, that's all. 
: ae 


STEWARD: Most of the children riding morning I visited the t 
horse center were already old hands, inBluding Lemuel Jackson. . 
Prances Jackson watched her retarded son from near the stable, * 
alongside two other sons. - 


* : 
|noes he talk about it, about riding? 


i : 
JACKSON: * Yes, he's very pleased with it. He wanted us to come out 
and see him ride. ' 


. 


‘ 


. 


¢ And he!s getting on the ws ees he? 


8 


" IACKEON: Right. 


+ 
ws 


‘STEWARD: Is he going to stay there? 
. 4 e 
JACKSON: I hope so. , 
STEWARD: What do you think he gets out of this? 


, JACKSON: His confidence -~.he has a fear of height. They*had a 
little trouble with him at first, but since he's been riding, he 
dosan't have as mich fear. . . 


INSTRUCTOR: Keep your horse’. at: least one horse length, away from the 
other horse. Okay, now, when you get ready to stop him, you have to 
pull the reins back to your stomach. 


DOUGLAS: We've had kids -- in fact, a child who was in here earlier, 
who is autistic. His first sentence was spoken at the horse center, 
not to me, or nat to one of the other instructors, but it was spoken 
td a horse. And that's the —, of the game. 


: ‘MERROW: Bob Sites, ostvantee for. “the Handicapped at the Rock 
Creek Horse Center in Washington, D.C., speaking with Reporter Tom 
Steward, : ‘ 


- 


+ 


(MUSIC) . : . F 


BLAIR: Many issues surround education for the handicapped -- ‘civil 
rights, state.rights versus féderal interference, and money - or the 
lack of it. Next week we'll continue our report by focusing on-one 
state >- some children; parents, ma angry officials in Minnesota. 


YETA GALIBER: It's really not easy to fight this system 
because I feel that this system programs people to 
fail. : 

WOMAN: : It's really amazing how much affection you - 

“=~ can have between the non-handicapped and the handi-* 
cappe@ youngster. 


JOHN BOBO: You see it in:the face. You know that 
U they feel uncomfortable. 
/ 


LAURA RAUSHER: Normal kids don't learn to accept the 
c ren, and the kids who are handicapped don't 
learn to. live with the so-called "normal" children. 


BOBO: They shove us’ aside in the corner, and’ they - 
on't. have to be reminded that these nee exist. 


JOHN CALLAHAN: They're saying they're above the fray, 
and they're more important than anyone else. - That 
juat, doesn't wash. » 


JOHN BOBO: ~ They say, "Hey, oh, I'm sorry. You're an 
“"~~amputee." They don't say, "Hey, what are your 
views on this or that?" £ 
(MUSIC) 


BLAIR: $Material for this program came from David Freudberg of 
station WGBH in Boston; Gary Shivers of station WUNC in Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina; and Rachel Kranz of KSJN in Sst. Paul, 
Minnesota.’. iS 
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MERROW: If you'd like a transcript of this’ two-part series, send 
50 cents to National Public Radio - Education, Washington, D.C. 
20036. Ask for Programs No. 36 and 37. The two cassettes are 
available for $8.00. ° Before we givewthat address again, we'd like - 
to ask you to help us ‘improve OPTIONS IN EDUCATION. We'll send a 
questionnaire to everyone who writes us, so that we cag hear your \ 
views about education and this series. Write us. Our address 
again: National Public Radio - Education, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


- ee 


(MUSIC) eg 


CHILD: OPTIONS IN EDUCATION is a co-production of the Institute 

for Educational Iadership at the George Washington University and 
National Public Radio. . 

puara, Principal support fox the program is provided by the National 
pee e of Education. P 


‘MERROW: Additional funds to NPR are provided by the: Corporation for 
_, Public Broadcasting and to IEL by the Carnegie Corporation, the U.S. 
“Office of Education, and the Robert Sterling Clark Foundation, : 


BLAIR: This’ program is produced by Jo Ellyn. Rackleff. The Executive 
Producer is John Merrow. For OPTIONS IN EDUCATION, ‘I'm ee Blair. 


CHILD: This is NPR - National Public Radio. Bie ee ceo 


eo 


